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Distinguished Feminist Visitors 


Standing, left to right: Dr. Alcides Franco, Brazilian engineer sent to the United States by 
his Government; Dr. Maximo Soto Hall, editor of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, and author of 
the resolution which led up to the Pan American Union's formation of the Inter American 
Commission of Women; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director of the Pan American Union; Dr. E. Gil 
Borges, assistant director of the Pan American Union. 

Sitting, from left to right: Mme. Franco and daughter, Ilvaita; Mme. Soto Hall; Elsie Ross 
Shields, executive secretary of the Inter American Commission of Women. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

te secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyp, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. MaGRrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


“Equal Flights for Women 


a QUAL FLIGHTS FOR WOMEN” is now an issue in aviation circles, 
just as Equal Rights for Women is an issue in legal and economic 
circles. The issue was made by Amelia Earhart, a pilot who was 

the first woman passenger in an airplane making a successful flight across the 

Atlantic Ocean, and Marjorie Stinson, one of the early women pilots who 

taught her famous brother, Eddie, and many war aviators how to fly. 


Miss Earhart sought Miss Stinson’s aid in having special air races for 
women, contending that women should not have to compete on equal terms 
with superior male pilots. Miss Stinson not only vigorously refused to give 
any encouragement to any such project, but promptly threw herself into the 
fray for Equal Flights for Women. Miss Stinson knows that it is not neces- 
sary for women pilots to be inferior to men. She knows that individual fitness 
for the job and training are all that count, that sex has nothing to do with it. 
Consequently she has urged the aviation authorities and those who establish 
the rules for air contests to maintain complete equality without any sex dis- 
crimination in all tests of skill in the air. 


We are proud to acclaim Miss Stinson’s stand for Equal Flights for 
Women, and to remind our readers that Miss Stinson is a member of the 
National Woman’s Party. She has stuck firmly to her convictions as an 
aviator and as a Feminist. 


M EANWHILE, Jesse Lankford, chief of the licensing section of the avia- 

tion branch of the United States Department of Commerce, comes out 
with a statement that there are now sixty-five women licensed to fly, seven of 
them licensed as transport pilots, as against 4,500 men licensed as transport 
pilots, but that no woman is making a living in commercial aviation; that is, 
in flying airplanes for hire. Mr. Lankford rightly concludes that this does 
not mean anything except that women have not stood an equal chance with 
men, Few of them, he says, have the money to start out in the commercial 
aviation field, but when they learn to fly, they are just as good pilots as men. 
He might have added that commercial aviation companies, bold om they 
may be in flinging highways across the skies, have been very timid about 
employing women to pilot their planes. If their courage were as great as 
that of the women pilots, many women might be earning their living in 
the air. 


Although there is a contest for women only in connection with the National 
Air Races and Aeronautical Exposition to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, August 
24 to September 2, in which thirty-five women pilots have entered a “women’s 
derby,” to race from Sarta Monica, California, to Cleveland, Miss Stinson is 
cheered by the fact that in England three women were among the forty-one 
pilots entered, on equal terms, in the King’s Cup race in England. This race, 
around a 1,179-mile triangular course, was won by a man, but that proves 
nothing, as thirty-seven men as well as the three women lost. One of the 
women pilots finished fifth. There was no question for excluding women or 
having a special race for these “inferior pilots.” 

It is cheering, too, that a large aviation manufacturing company is spend- 
ing many thousands of dollars on full-page advertisements in magazines 
encouraging women to fly. j This advertisement, headed “When Women Fly,” 


says, in part: 


“How many men are today the equal of Ruth Law at the top of 
her fame? ... And when we speak of the brilliant flying of Eddie 
Stinson, isn’t it only just to add that when Katherine Stinson was 
flying she was not only probably the most skilful woman pilot in the 
world, but also at least the peer of most of the great men pilots? 

“Women do fly... and fly well! Their share in aviation is already 


a positive one.” 


O, LET us be firm and confident that in this newest of industries Miss 
Stinson will win her fight to allow no sex discrimination to mar the 


progress of the industry or of women. 
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“Discrimination—A Bitter 


HE National Woman’s Party 
the present Equal Rights 

campaign seven years ago, after the 
suffrage victory. Soon after the cam- 
paign was started, it drafted and had 
introduced into Congress the Lucretia 
Mott Equal Rights Amendment to the 
National Constitution, which states that 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States and every 


place subject to its jurisdiction.” Around 
this amendment it has conducted a nation- 
wide agitation for Equal Rights, which 
has already changed the trend of thought 
in this country and abroad, and has stimu- 
lated belief in the principle of equality 
for women. 


The Woman’s Party has conducted a 
nation-wide and exhaustive study of the 
discriminations against women in the law, 
so that for the first time the extent of 
the legal disabilities of women is known. 
This survey has won wide recognition as 
the most complete and authoritative pres- 
entation that has ever been made of the 
legal discriminations against women in 
the United States. 


It is generally known that the single 
’ woman or the “femme sole,” as she is 
called by law, has some equality with 
men in that she can secure and hold 
positions, but rarely is she considered 
capable of demanding a salary equal to 
that of a man in the same position. The 
right to vote certainly did not put women 
on an absolutely equal plane with men. 
In Oklahoma women are barred from 
holding any of the higher elective offices 
by law. Before Mrs. Ferguson was intro- 
duced into office as the first woman Gov- 
ernor of Texas, she petitioned the court 
to set aside her “legal disabilities as a 
married woman,” in order that contracts 
entered into by her on behalf of the State 
might not be questioned. Perhaps you 
are thinking, “I am not married,” “I am 
not ready to consider marrying” and that 
this subject of discrimination against 


By Betty Cooper 
Epitor’s Note: This article is a speech delivered 
by Betty Cooper, youthful Feminist from Mississippi, 
before a convention of Delta Zeta sorority in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 5. Katherine Morrison of 
Ingram, Pennsylvania, presided over the convention. 


married women is not important to you; 
but perhaps you will get married, perhaps 
you will soon consider matrimony, and 
we think it all important that the young 
girl should know that under the law, 
women, when they are married, are 
limited in their rights to contract in the 
same way as criminals, children, and the 
insane. That is what the phrase, “Disa- 
bilities of a married woman,” means. 

Do you know that in many States the 
husband can manage and ‘control his 
wife’s separate property? In Michigan, 
though the wife paid for property held 
jointly by husband and wife, the hus- 
band has the sole right to the rents and 
the profits. 

In South Carolina and Michigan even 
a woman’s clothes are held to be the 
property of her husband. In Georgia the 
records are full of cases where the hus- 
band has availed himself of his right to 
his wife’s earnings. In New York State 
the earnings of a wife secured for labor 
under her husband’s roof from sewing, 
nursing, or keeping boarders, in the ab- 
sence of a written contract, belong to her 
husband. 

Do you know how inheritance laws dis- 
criminate against women? In New 
Mexico and Nevada all property acquired 
after marriage by the industry of hus- 
band and wife is their joint property, 
of which the husband on his death may 
leave his half to whom he pleases, while 
the wife, unless she outlives her husband, 
may not leave her half to anyone but the 
husband, not even to her children. The 
mothers’ rights to their children are in- 
secure. The father is the sole natural 
guardian of minor children in Alabama, 
Rhode Island, and several other States. 
In some States, as in Georgia and Mary- 
land, it is legally possible for the father 
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to will away the custody of his children 
from the mother. Michigan, New York, 
and Massachusetts are among the States 
where the father alone is entitled to the 
services and earnings of the children. In 
more than half the States women are 
denied the right to serve on juries. Among 
these are Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, New York, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming. 

These are but a fraction of the existing 
discriminations against women: 

1. Women cannot hold public office 
or positions on the same terms as 
men. 

2. Women are denied equal citi- 
zenship rights. 

3. Women are barred from some 
of the leading schools and univer- 
sities. 

4. Women are, in some parts of 
New York State, prohibited from 
taking competitive examinations for 
teaching positions and also may be 
dismissed for marrying. 

Under the guise of “protection,” 48- 
hour and other laws have been passed 
restricting the hours of women in indus- 
try, but not of men, which handicap wage- 
earning women and prevent them from 
competing on equal terms with men in 
earning their livelihood. : 

These discriminations are not merely 
humiliation but bitter reality to many 
women. To gain the suffrage amendment 
was not the goal of the staunch workers. 
We owe a debt to the early pioneers in 
the struggle for the emancipation and 
enfranchisement of women to finish the 
work they started, the work which will 
provide “that no form of legal disabilities 
of women shall longer exist, but women 
shall be equal with men before the law; 
that women shall in custom and in every 
way be on an equal plane with men in 
rights, as they have always been and will 
continue to be in responsibilities and ob- 
ligations.” 


Discrimination Against Women Lawyers in New York 


interested in the professional suc- 

cess of women has transpired in 
the removal of the former prohibition 
against women in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School. In the future it is ex- 
pected that large numbers of women will 
avail themselves of the opportunities thus 
afforded. 

On the other hand, discouraging retro- 
grade statements and actions have been 
noted on the part of certain individuals 
and organizations of New York City. An 
eminent member of the bar, speaking be- 
fore the court of appeals in an effort to ob- 


N N event long worked for by women 


(Reprinted from the Quarterly of Kappa 
Beta Pi, Women’s Law Fraternity.) 
By Fred Lee Woodson 


tain rules for a more exclusive membership 
in the bar, said that women constitute a 
great menace to the legal profession, that 
in increasing numbers they apply each 
year to be admitted (having in some way 
picked up enough law to pass the bar 
examinations) and, although it is often 
apparent to the members of the character 
committee that these applicants are of 
the type of legal stenographers and sadly 
lacking in the qualities that ensure suc- 


cess in the legal profession, nevertheless, 
not being able to assail their characters 
successfully, the committee is obliged to 
admit them. Another leader of the bar, 
in addressing the State Bar Association, 
deplored the entrance of so many “Por- 
tias” (as he designated them) into a pro- 
fession already overcrowded, and said 
that while it must be admitted that the 
“Portias” are often exceedingly efficient, 
the fact that they are willing to work so 
much cheaper than men constitutes a 
great problem. 

Then the Association of the Bar, the 
“high hat” organization of lawyers in New 
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York City, which is however open to any 
male attorney who is sponsored by two of 
its members, revoked all library privileges 
formerly granted to women attorneys and 
women law clerks employed by its mem- 
bers. The charter and constitution of 
the Association are singularly free from 
disqualifications based on sex, but it was 
suggested that since the Association is 
a “men’s club,” it was wise not to con- 
tinue privileges to women who could 
never be eligible to membership. 

Is not the tendency indicated by the 


foregoing of sufficient importance to en- 
gage the attention of the Kappa Beta Pi 
to the end that a survey may be made in 
all the large centers with the view of 
learning the extent to which this appar- 
ent hostility to women lawyers is develop- 
ing and finding the best way to check it? 

Some time ago Beta alumnae made a 
survey of the more desirable law firms 
in New York City and catalogued those 
which have no prejudice against employ- 
ing women attorneys. It was found that 
many of the most eminent firms were 


Equal Rights 


rigidly closed to women attorneys. More 
recent observations indicate that some of 
these are beginning to relax. 

A movement has been observed on the 
part of some law firms to agree amongst 
themselves to limit the initial salary of 
inexperienced attorneys to a nominal 
sum, say $2,000 a year, in order to pre- 
vent bidding against one another—always 
excepting from this rule of course the 
sacred graduates of Harvard, that lonely 
citadel from which women are still ex- 
cluded. 


Editor Heads Women Journalists 


UBY A. BLACK, managing editor 
of Equat RicutTs, was unanimously 
elected national president of Theta 

Sigma Phi, national honorary and pro- 
fessional fraternity for women in jour- 
nalism at its convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, June 24-29. 

Miss Black had edited The Matria, 
magazine published by the fraternity for 
women in journalism, for eight years 
prior to her election to the presidency. 

Theta Sigma Phi was organized at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, on 
April 8, 1909, with the following stated 
purposes : 


1. Uniting in the bonds of good 
fellowship college-trained women 
either engaging or purposing to en- 
gage in the profession of journalism. 

2. Conferring honor upon women 
who distinguish themselves in jour- 
nalism either as undergraduates or 
professionals. 

3. Accomplishing definite achieve- 
ments as an organization in the field 
of letters calculated to raise the 


standards of journalism, to improve 


the working conditions for women of 
the profession, and to inspire the 
individual to greater effort. 


The fraternity now has thirty-three 
chapters in schools of journalism through- 
out the country, with one more to be 
installed in the Fall, and eighteen alumna 


For 


RACTIOALLY all important organi- 
zations of women, national and in- 
ternational, are now taking definite 
action to bring about equality of na- 
tionality between men and women 
throughout the world. 

The Congress of the International Alli- 
ance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship, held in Berlin in June, adopt- 
ed a resolution urging complete independ- 
ence of citizenship for married women, 80 
that the wife may have the same right to 
her own nationality as the man or the 
unmarried woman. 


chapters consisting of women in the pro- 
fession in seventeen cities in various 
parts of the country and in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. There are more than 3,000 
members. 

It has always, through its various proj- 
ects for the advancement of women in 
journalism, stood firmly for equality of 
opportunity and pay between men and 
women in the profession, and for the equal 
education of the woman journalist with 
that of the man. 

Associate editors of Equat Rieuts who 
are members of Theta Sigma Phi include 
Zoe Beckley, Zona Gale, Ruth Hale, and 
Inez Haynes Irwin. 

Theta Sigma Phi has three projects to 
carry out its aims of improving the status 
of women in journalism, all of them open 
to women not members of the fraternity 
as well as those who are members: T'he 
Matria, its magazine, to which women out- 
side and inside the fraternity contribute 
articles on women in journalism and to 
which those not a as well as mem- 
bers subscribe; the Woman’s National 
Journalistic Register, Inc., Chicago, a 
non-profit employment agency which finds 
journalistic employment for women, fur- 
nishes vocational guidance information, 
and seeks to encourage more widespread 
employment of women in journalistic 
work and to obtain equal pay; an annual 
prize contest in which $100 is awarded 
for the best article written by any woman 


This and the action of other women’s 
organizations is particularly significant 
at a time when jurists of the world are 
planning to meet at The Hague to codify 
international law, including nationality 
laws. With women presenting a united 
front for equality between men and wom- 
en in nationality laws, there is hope for 
the adoption of an international conven- 
tion for such equality, if organized women 
will continue to press for such action. 

The Committee on International Action 
of the National Woman’s Party and the 
Inter American Commission of Women 


student in a school of journalism in which 
the fraternity has a chapter, the subject 
to be any aspect of the general subject, 
“Women in Journalism.” 


Other officers elected at the Columbus 
convention are: Amanda A. Thomas, Co- 
lumbus, uational vice-president; Gladys 
Whitley, Austin, Texas, national secre- 
tary ; Georgina McDougal Davis, Spokane, 
Washington, national treasurer; Mildred 
Whitcomb, Chicago, national organizer; 
Helen Scott Mann, Columbia, Missouri, 
editor of The Matrix; Susan Shaffer Di- 
belka, Chicago, adviser of the Woman’s 
National Journalistic Register. 


The officers represent every section of 
the country, and every phase of writing, 
newspaper, magazine editing and writing, 
publicity, advertising, and journalism 
teaching. Miss Black is Washington cor- 
respondent for seven daily newspapers in 
addition to her work on Equat Rienrs. 
Four of the new officers are married, two 
of them having children, and all of them 
continuing their work. 


Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, a mem- 
ber of the fraternity and a speaker at 
the convention, announced that this year’s 
volume of O. Henry prize short stories 
will be dedicated to Theta Sigma Phi 
in recognition of its work for women in 
journalism and in the field of writing as 
a whole. Dr. Williams has been for years 
in charge of the O. Henry awards. 


Equality in Nationality 


are foremost in studying the problem and 
insisting upon action at the conference to 
be held at The Hague. 

The General Council of the National 
League of Women Voters has reaffirmed 
its stand for the right of married 
women throughout the world to select 
or retain their own nationality on the 
same basis as a man or an unmarried 
woman does, and adopted a resolution 
commending the Assembly of the League 
of Nations for adopting the resolution re- 
minding nations of the importance to 
women of the Conference for the Codifica- 
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tion of International Law. The Assembly 
adopted this resolution suggesting that 
countries send women delegates to the 
conference after Doris Stevens, chairman 
of the Inter American Commission of 
Women and of the Committee on Inter- 
national Action of the National Woman’s 
Party, had obtained the passage of an 
identical resolution by a commission of 
the League of Nations. _ 

The League of Women Voters resolution 
reads: 

“The General Council of the National 
League of Women Voters, having learned 
with satisfaction that this Government 
has replied reliminary inquiries of the 
League of Nations looking forward to an 
international codification conference 
which will deal, among other subjects, 
with the laws of nationality, hereby 

“Reaffirms its belief in the principle, 
upheld by this organization in its support 
of the Cable Act in 1922, that the national- 
ity of a married woman should not auto- 
matically follow that of her husband, but 


Montana Resolution 
HE following resolution, adopted by 
the Montana State Branch of the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party, has been sent to 
President Hoover and to Senators Thomas 
J. Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler and Rep- 
resentatives John M. Evans and Scott 
Leavitt of Montana, who have informed 
the branch that they will give the Equal 
Rights Amendment consideration: 

‘“Wuereas, on this June 4, 1929, the 
tenth anniversary of the passage by Con- 
gress of the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment, the women of the United States 
have not yet secured full equality with 
men in the laws of any of our forty-eight 
States, or in the Federal Code; be it 

“Resolved, That the Montana Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party, meeting at 
Missoula, Montana, demand a further 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States fulfilling the promise of 
the Suffrage Amendment by establishing 
equality between men and women; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the immediate 
passage of the Lucretia Mott Amend- 
ment that, ‘Men and women shall have 
Equal Rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its juris- 
diction’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we call upon President 
Hoover, and upon our Senators, Thomas 
J. Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler, and the 
members of the House of Representatives 
from this State, John M. Evans and Scott 
Leavitt, to support this amendment; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President and our 
Representatives in Congress.” 


that a married woman should have a voice 
in the election of her own nationality 
equal to that accorded to men and to 
women who are unmarried. — 

“Voices its conviction that the trend of 
opinion in all countries inevitably is. in 
the direction of according to women recog- 
nition as citizens with individual’s rights. 

“Expresses its earnest hope that the 
projected conference will open the way 
to the extension of this principle and to 
its acceptance by other States and will 
reject proposals which would crystallize 
in the forum’ of international conventions 
outworn attitudes and codes which would 
be inacceptable to the women of the 
United States and other progressive coun- 
tries, and 

“Commends the resolution passed by 
the League of Nations Assembly recogniz- 
ing that the question of nationality is one 
of especial interest to women today and 
recommending that governments prepar- 
ing to participate in the International 
Codification Conference should take this 


Doris Stevens Returns 
ORIS STEVENS, chairman of the 
Committee on International Action 
of the National Woman’s Party, arrived 
in New York on the steamship [le de 
France on July 3 after a month’s stay 
in Europe. In Berlin, during the month 


of June, she attended the Conference of . 


the Open Door Council, at which resolu- 
tions of great portent were made with re- 
gard to the equality of men and women 
workers in every industry. 

Doris Stevens is known as one of those 
who have traveled most in the interests of 
Feminism. She was made chairman of 
the Inter American Commission of Women 
by the Sixth Pan American Conference of 
Havana, after a successful campaign with 
the aid of Latin American women. Ha- 
vana, Paris, Berlin, Washington, are 
merely stepping-stones in the career of 
one who has again proved to the world 
the firm solidarity of Feminists. 


Thanking Senator Nye 
HE following letters have gone to 
Senator Gerald P. Nye thanking him 
for his introduction of the Equal Rights 
Amendment in the Senate: 
“808 Russell Street, 
“Missoula, Montana, 


“June 28, 1929. 
“HONORABLE GERALD P. 
“Senate Office Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“My Dear Senator Nye: 

“In the name of the Montana Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party I wish to 
thank you for having introduced in the 
Senate the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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fact into consideration in composing their 
delegations.” 

The British Commonwealth League re- 
cently adopted a resolution for equality 
between men and women in nationality 
laws. 

The League also adopted a resolution 
congratulating the fourteen women elected 
to the English Parliament, and expressing 
the opinion that this would help convince 
the people in England’s far-flung domin- 
ions of the value of women legislators. 

“One of the greatest triumphs of the 
women’s movement during the past 100 
years has been that mothers have won the 
right to rock the cradle,” said Miss Bick- 
nell, a barrister-at-law, one of the speakers 
who reviewed the position of women 
throughout the empire in relation to the 
guardianship of their children. 

Before the Guardianship of Infants Act 
was passed, she said, it was the father in 
England who had the legal right to decide 
by whose hand the cradle should be 
rocked, but that law had given the mother 
Equal Rights. 


News from the Field 


Your interest in behalf of the women of 
the country is greatly appreciated by the 
Montana Branch. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Gurra E. McNatry, 
“Chairman, Montana Branch, 
“National Woman’s Party.” 


“June 28, 1929. 
“SENATOR GERALD P. Nyz, 


“Senate Office Building, 


“Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Senator Nye: 

“May I, on behalf of the members of the 
Maryland Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, express sincere gratitude for 
your distinguished aid in connection with 
the Federal Equal Rights Amendment? 
We appreciate immensely all that you are 
doing to secure the passage of the amend- 
ment, and we shall be grateful if you will 
call upon us for any assistance that we 
can offer. 

“One of the most inspiring things about 
participating in the Equal Rights move- 
ment is that one comes in contact with 
men and women of vision. It is a happy 
thing in this world from time to time 
to find that members of the human race 
do believe sufficiently in justice to be 
willing really to work for it. 

“We hope that some time you will come 
to Maryland and speak for us, and thereby 
give an opportunity to the women of this 
State to express to you the gratitude 
which they so deeply feel. 

“With a very good wish and again with 
expressions of gratitude, believe me 

“Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “Epira Hoveuton Hooker, 
“President.” 
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and Professions of the International] 

Council of Women has just finished 
an investigation into the conditions of 
women’s work—with regard to the vari- 
ous restrictions encountered on their en- 
try into a trade or profession, on their 
rising to higher positions, as well as to 
the extra barriers raised especially 
against married women, reports the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

In Austria, women teachers who marry 
receive instant dismissal. All claims to 
a pension expire on a woman teacher's 
wedding day. 

Czecho-Slovakia has no laws imposing 
such limitations. A woman teacher re- 
signing on marriage receives a certain 
sum which enables her to buy her 
trousseau. 

Denmark raises no barriers against 
married women either, but the telephone 
company at Copenhagen until recently re- 
fused to employ married women and dis- 
missed women employees on marriage. 

In France, although there are no legal 
restrictions against married women in 
the Civil Service, very few women ever 


[an Standing Committee for Trades 


attain to the higher posts in the service 


of the State or of the municipalities. 
The German Constitution of 1919 pro- 
vides that “all disqualifications against 
women in Civil Service are abolished.” 
Nevertheless the financial difficulties of 
the German Reich led to a temporary 


Women Workers HE movement 


Rights to secure for 

women workers 

im ¢ Equal Rights with 
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gaining ground. 
Those interested in 
the subject have been following the devel- 
opments at the two international conven- 
tions of women in Berlin this week. The 
question has been particularly interest- 
ing because the women themselves have 
been divided into two groups with antag- 
onistic viewpoints. Last year the Inter- 
national Woman’s Suffrage Alliance, 
meeting in Paris, went on record as de- 
cidedly favoring protective legislation for 
women in industry. (EHditor’s Note: This 
occurred in 1926 instead of 1928.) Advo- 
cates of protection made a determined fight 
this week for continuation of that policy. 
But the convention wavered and decided 
that further study of the subject is needed. 
It was suggested that each country ap- 
point two delegates, one for and the other 
opposed to protection, to make a detailed 
investigation before final action is taken 
at the next international congress in 1932. 


The Right Work 


provision which permitted the dismissal 
of married women teachers, especially in 
those cases in which their husbands were 
also school teachers or civil servants, This 
provision lately expired and, chiefly owing 
to the endeavors of the women members 
of the Reichstag, is not to be renewed. 

In Great Britain conditions vary in 
different parts of the country. Under the 
standing orders of the London County 
Council women employees must resign 
on marriage. Such restrictions as exist 
are almost entirely in the educational ser- 
vice. In more than half of the districts 
which sent reports, employees had to re- 
sign on marriage; in others the education 
committees reserve the right to weigh the 
circumstances of individual married 
teachers. 

Greece does not legally prevent mar- 
ried women from working outside their 
own household, but custom is still very 
strongly against it. 

In Holland the government dismissed 
the majority of their women employees 
on January 1, 1924, in order to economize. 
Those who had been civil servants for 
more than seven years were granted 30 
per cent. of their previous salary for the 
rest of their lives. Soon, however, this 
wholesale measure proved to have been 
a grave mistake. Many married women 
were asked to return to their posts, but 
at a lower salary. Even worse were the 
consequences of a law which provided that 
all women government employees under 


Press Comment 


On the other hand, the group which is 
fighting for repeal of all legislation which 
tends to give special privileges to working 
women appears to have materially 
strengthened its cause. What is knipwn 
as the Open Door International was 
created during the Berlin convention. Its 
avowed purpose is to work for equality 
of the sexes in both work and pay with- 
out restrictions by reason of marriage or 
parenthood. Groups have been active in 
the United States and other countries in 
an attempt to “emancipate” women in in- 
dustry, but their campaign now appears 
to be organized on an international scale. 
~ It is notable also that the Suffrage Alli- 
ance, former foe of Equal Rights, passed 
a resolution urging equal pay for equal 
work by men and women, and deploring 
“the tendency in some countries to re- 
strict the right of married women to en- 
gage in paid work.” 

The tenth anniversary of woman suf- 
frage in America was recently celebrated 
by proposal of another amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which would liber- 
ate women in industry from restrictive 
legislation. The issue directly concerns 
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45 years of age must resign on marriage. 
Many municipalities followed the example 
set by the State. On the whole it may 
be said that the Dutch are very averse to 
married women doing professional work. 
_ South Africa has very much the same 
views as Holland with regard to women’s 
work. 

Sweden is one of the few happy coun- 
tries which has not to report any discrimi- 
nations between men and women. 

The conditions in Switzerland, however, 
very closely resemble those in Germany 
and England. The husband still has to 
give his consent to any professional ac- 
tivity of the wife. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not employ married women, 
nor do the railways. The cantonal school 
laws take different views of the possi- 
bility of keeping on a woman teacher after 
she is married. 

The United States has no laws which 
discriminate against married women 
working, but there are instances where 
custom and legal authorities try to exer- 
cise such discrimination. 

“Altogether the investigation proves 
that the condition of married women in 
the civil services, as well as in trades and 
professions, has of late years in most 
countries become rather worse than bet- 
ter. The reagon for this is not far to 
seek. It is the result of the economic 
crisis and the difficulty of finding work 
enough even for men,” comments the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


more than 8,000,000 feminine wage earn- 
ers itt the United States. It will be inter- 
esting to watch what effect creation of 
the new Equal Rights organization and 
the investigation of the Suffrage Alliance 
will have on the movement in this country. 


Grandma's 
Graduation 


UST fifty years 

ago the first class 
of girls — or rather 
“young ladies” — 
was graduated from 
Wellesley, to the 
surprise and pos- 
sibly the annoyance of the many persons 
who had predicted that the attempt to 
do men’s work with their fragile minds 
would send them to an early grave. It 
took pluck, then, for a girl to go to col- 
lege and stick, and emerge to face a criti- 
cal, cold world. But they kept on doing 
it, and lived to see such an ironical re- 
versal of attitude as even they had not 
expected, for today the girl who for ex- 
cellent reasons may choose not to go to 
college is more apt to encounter social 
disapproval than she who with little rea- 
son for going still goes. The dainty pio- 
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neers of 1879 have won out, with some- 
thing to spare. They are rewarded for 
enduring that terrible reproach of being 
“strong-‘minded women” (instead of fee- 
ble-minded ? ) 

Yet it is strange that a country which 
could yet remember the amazing phy- 
sical endurance of its women settlers 
should think that college and such mild 
sports as lawn tennis might ruin woman’s 
physique. No Amazon, ancient or mod- 
ern, ever endured what our pioneers had 
to face when they went through the 
wilderness to make their homes there and 
bore their children without attendance, 
merely as an incident of a life full of 
labor. It was strange that persons whose 
grandmothers had fought with yelling 
Indians and helped build log cabins 
should fear to expose their daughters to 


Professional Women Want Equal Pay 
FTER a survey of the economic status 
of business and professional women, 
equal pay for equal work was urged by 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women. They presented 
statistics showing that a very large pro- 


portion of business and professional 


women have family responsibilities just 
as men have. 


Teachers Want Equality 
HE American Federation of Teachers 
in its convention in Chicago the first 
week in July insisted that women teachers 
not be required to resign upon marriage. 
They plead for treatment as “human be- 
ings.” 


Swiss Suffragists Parade 
DELEGATION of Swiss women re- 
cently went in procession to the 
Palais Federal, at Berne. 
The object of the procession was to hand 
to the presidents of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment a petition bearing 230,000 signatures 


in favor of votes for women. 


Leads Delegation 
ETZY KJELSBERG has been ap- 
pointed leader of the Norwegian dele- 
gation to the twelfth session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. This is the 
first time a woman has led a delegation. 


Money Needed for Shrine 
HE Society of Friends, of Adams, 
Massachusetts, is raising funds to con- 
vert the birthplace of Susan B. Anthony 
into a shrine to perpetuate the memory 
of her work for Equal Rights between men 
and women. 

The Friends have purchased the prop- 
erty from a Polish family, into whose pos- 
session it finally came. Thirty-three hun- 
dred dollars was the purchase price, and 


the rigors of four years at Wellesley. 
Perhaps the rub came in that the hazards 
they must face would be largely mental, 
for the education of women has always 
progressed against disheartening odds— 
derision and hostility; even against vio- 
lence, such as the first women physicians 
and public speakers had to brave. People 
believed that women’s work ought never 
to be done, but that it should be done 
with her hands only. 

It seems funny, this month of thou- 
sands of girl graduates, to recall that 
a Boston doctor cheered up the first 
alumnae by assuring their parents that 
this education “would fill our hospitals 
and asylums and drive our girls to in- 
validism and the grave.” How feeble and 
fragile womanhood has grown! Take 
Gertrude Ederle, take Helen Wills, take 


Feminist Notes 


all of this has been raised with the excep- 
tion of $300. Admirers of Miss Anthony 
are invited to contribute to the fund, and 
may do so by writing William B. Browne 
at Adams, Massachusetts. Katherine 
Boyles of Orange City, Florida, a cousin 
of Miss Anthony, gave $2,500 toward the 
purchase price. 

Restoration to its original form is the 
aim of the people backing the project. 
Some changes have been made in it since 
Miss Anthony left it as a girl, but there 
is sufficient material of that period in the 
neighborhood to make the restoration his- 
torically and architecturally accurate, 
Mr. Browne writes, 

“We have promises from relatives,” he 
says, “of articles of furniture associated 
with the Anthonys to refurnish the rooms 
and much may be secured here.” 

“Tn 1821,” writes Mr. Browne in telling 
of the history of the house, “Daniel Read 
deeded to Daniel Anthony the house and 
small lot around it, stating that Daniel 
already was residing there. Daniel An- 
thony was married about 1817, and it is 
fair to believe that the house was built at 
that time, perhaps a gift from Daniel 
Read, as the purchase price of the prop- 
erty in the deed was only $50. Here Susan 
was born February 15, 1820. Daniel An- 
thony left Adams when Susan was a 
young girl and sold the birthplace in 1837, 
giving the deed from Greenwich, New 
York.” 


Another Militant Act 
ME. DUPONT, a militant suffragist, 
disguised as a man, voted at the re- 
cent elections in Paris. 

The International News Service report 
Mme. Dupont to have said: 

“Why should I not vote? We have a 
child; I rear it. We have a home; I run 
it. We have a motor car; I drive it. We 
have a voting card; I intend to use it!” 
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our record-breaking aviatrices and golfers. 
Women are now so anemic that they wear 
as little clothing, in all weathers, as pro- 
priety permits, after somewhat stretch- 
ing propriety. They are so delicate that 
they exhaust several sets of men part- 
ners in a summer day of sport. Too little, 
perhaps, rather than too much, do they 
suggest the pale scholar with her mid- 
night lamp. They have made midnight an 
early hour, but not for study. No blue 
stockings for them—no stockings of any 
description. They are a husky and a 
cheerful set, our girl graduates of June, 
1929. Nothing is going to drive them to 
invalidism and the grave if they see it 
first. Gracefully and comfortably they 
arrange themselves on top of the world, 


prepared to enjoy the ride, and the world 
likes to have them around. 


Alliance Office at Geneva 
HE International Alliance of Women 
* for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
will open its temporary office in Geneva 
on August 26 and keep it open until Sep- 
tember 21 for the convenience and infor- 
mation of Feminists visiting Geneva at 
the time of the Plenary Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The center, Foyer 
Feminin, cours-de-Rive, 11, just three 
minutes’ walk from the Assembly Hal! of 
the League of Nations, places at the dis- 
posal of its guests information of various 
kinds, addresses, Feminist papers, cards 
for meetings of the League’s Assembly, 
and ‘other facilities. The office organizes 
receptions in honor of the women dele- 
gates to the League of Nations, welcomes 
prominent Feminists passing through 
Geneva, and arranges informal lectures 
on “subjects of interest to the Feminist 


international world,” says the announce- 
ment. 


Engineering Assistant 

HE first woman to be appointed engi- 

neering assistant in any city depart- 
ment of New York City was named by 
Borough President Harvey to serve in the 
construction branch of the Queen’s High- 
way Bureau. She is Mae V. Connolly of 
Jackson Heights, and began her work in 
the bureau as a clerk, taking engineering 
courses at Columbia University at night 
to qualify for the Civil Service examina- 
tions. She passed these with a grade of 
96 per cent. 


Ink Manufacturer 


UGUSTA M. PRESCOTT, of Spring- 

field, Massachusetts, is a woman who 
inherited a business from her husband, 
found it small and likely to become small- 
er on account of new competition, and set 
out to develop it so that it would meet 
new conditions in industry. She is now 
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a leading printing-ink manufacturer, spe- 
cializing in bright-colored inks for maga- 
zine covers, et cetera, and other special 
kinds of printing inks. In her first three 
years of management of the business, the 
volume of business trebled, Mrs. Prescott 
going out on the road to sell. 


Until four years ago Mrs. Prescott was 
her own salesman, and traveled to all 
parts of the Northeast selling her wares, 
but now the business has so expanded 
that she keeps two salesmen on the road, 
one traveling out of Springfield and the 
other out of Boston, and devotes her at- 
tention to the problems of the plant, 
which are by no means inconsiderable, 
since the concern maintains its own labo- 
ratory and employs its own chemist. 

“I’m doing what I’ve wanted to do all 
my life,’ she comments, “and I’m per- 
fectly happy.” 


Women and the King’s Honors 


IME AND TIDE, Lady Rhondda’s 
magazine, published the following 
letter from Florence A. Underwood, in 
its issue of June 7, commenting upon the 
lack of honors given women by the King 
for public service: 
“Once again the Honors List shows 
a curious, if not an amusing, lack of ap- 
preciation of women’s services—both pub- 
lic and political, the contrasts between 
the awards to men and women being 
particularly glaring. The names of nearly 


“$00 men appear in this list. Lord Inch- 


cape receives an Earldom ‘for public ser- 
vices’; Mr. Bridgeman is made a Viscount 
‘for many years of public and political 
services’; Lord Hailsham becomes a Vis- 
count for the same reason, and Lord 
Plumer a Viscount ‘for long and distin- 
guished public services.’ Four men become 


Correspondence 


Responsibility for Pan American Work 
21 First Street N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

June 28, 1929. 
To the Editor of Ricuts: 

Miss Berrien gives me too much credit 
in connection with Dr. Soto Hall’s resolu- 
tion when she says that “going over the 
report of the Fifth Pan American Confer- 
ence,” I “found that he had introduced a 
resolution.” 

I learned of the resolution from Dr. 
Flora Diaz Parrado of Cuba, who told a 
group of women about it at the Woman’s 
Party Headquarters one evening in De- 
cember, 1927. The next day I went to the 
Pan American Union to get a copy of it. 
I obtained several, as well as a report of 
the conference, and other related material, 
which, as Miss Berrien said, I brought to 
the attention of the Woman’s Party. 

But it was Dr. Parrado’s information 
which started me on the trail. 

(Signed) KarHarRINE WarD FIsHER. 


Boys Paid More 


Barons ‘for political and public services,’ 


and six men Baronets for the same reason. 


Three men are made Privy Councillors 
for political and public services’in this 


-country, and one fori public services» in 


Australia.: Forty-five men receive Knight- 


hoods—most. of them «for: political. and 


public services in this:country, and four- 
teen of them for various services in India. 
Scores. of men. receive ‘varying degrees of 
the Order of the British Empire; but the 
only women honored. ‘for political and 


‘public services’ have to put up with. the 
lowest ones—the O. B. E. being bestowed | 


on four women, and the M.'B. E. on three 
women ‘for political and public services’! 

’ “We are astonished that no honors were 
offered to any of.the distinguished women 
members of" the partywhich formed the 
late Government. Were they and all the 
other women who supported that party 
of so little account that only seven could 
be. found worthy. of a minor honor ‘for 
Se and public services’ ? Was it the 
women’s fault that their gobs! had ill- 
luck at the pear” 


MPLOYED.: boys, 14 to 17 years old, 
attending the continuation schools 
of New York State earn-much more than 


girls in similar circumstances, according 
toa report issued by the New York State 


- Education Department.. 


Eight per cent. of ‘the continuation 
school girls earn between $16 and $20 
a week; more than 40 per cent., from $11 
to $15; more than 20 pér from $6 
to $10, while a small proportion earn less 
than $6 a week, and a still smaller pro- 
portion earn more than $20. 

More than half the boys, 53. 8 per cent., 
earned between $11 age $15 a week, while 
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only 40.8 per cent. of the girls had earn- 
ings within those limits. Nearly 20 per 
cent. of the boys earned between $16 and 
$20 a week, compared with less than 14 
per cent. of the girls. Few in either group 


‘earned more than $20 a week, but the 


proportion of boys in that group was 5.8 
per cent., compared with less than 1 per 
cent. of the girls. 


“It is hazardous to attempt any ex- 
planation to show why wages of boys are 
higher than girls,” the report says. “The 
ages of both groups are the same; the 


work, except in the trad®, is not dis- 


similar; the mentality and experience are 
on a par. The girls as a group are more 
mature in judgment than the boys. On 
the other hand, the boys are stronger 


. physically. 


“The only possible explanation which 
may be offered is that it is an almost in- 
eradicable custom for employers to pay 
higher wagés to men than to women in the 
Same occupation, and that this same cus- 
tom has been carried over to the employ- 
ment of youths of both sexes.” 


On Board of Censorship 


ME. OCARTARGI, well known in 
Roumania as a journalist and the 


first woman in Roumania to edit a daily 


newspaper, is the only woman member of 
the .Moving-Picture Board of 
Bucharest. 


Czech Scholar Honored 


ILADA PAULOVA, professor of his- 

tory in the Faculty of Letters of 
Prague University, was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Scientific So-— 
ciety in Czecho-Slovakia. She is the first 
woman to obtain this distinction. 


- Two Million Dollar Fund 


7 s Report 
_ EMMA WOLD, ‘Treasurer 


NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters December 7, 1912 to June 

16, 1929, $1,632,688.86. 
Contributions, memberships and other 
receipts June 16, 1929, to July 1, 1929: 


Mrs. John Winters Brannan, N. Y............... $10.00 
Collected by Coshmittee on of 
Per New Jersey Branch : 
Mrs. Young ............ 
Mrs. George 25 
Miss Florence 25 
Miss Sophie Von Seyfried.............................. .25 
Mra. Lucy Karr 
Mrs. Charles W. Wimpfheimer.................... .25 
Per Massachusetts Branch: 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. .25 
Mrs. Bessie .25 
Mrs. Charles R. 25 


Angelina J. D. 1.00 
Mrs. William D. Phelan, 1.00 
Mrs, J. Hurst, 1.00 
Margaret MacDonald, 1.00 
Mies Bara Gramm, 10.00 
Mrs. A. H. Bright, 10.00 
Mrs. Carmen §S. Rothwell, Conn...................... 1.00 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 27.50 
Per New Jersey Branch: 
.25 
Miss Mildred ‘RE. 25 
Mrs. Christine Helmsen............................... .25 
Miss Paula Laddey................... m .25 


Total receipts, June 16 to July 1, 1929...... $928.53 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to July 
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